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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “‘PORTRAITURE| ticularly fascinate. They excite the person, 


OF QUAKERISM. . 
(Continued from page 35.) 


The Quakers, ever since the institution of their 
society have abandoned the diversions of the 
world. They have obtained their pleasures from 
other quarters. Some of these they have found 
in one species of enjoyment, and others in an- 
other. But those, which they particularly 
prize, they have found in the enjoyment of do- 
mestic happiness; and these pleasures they 
value next to the pleasures of religion. 

“ Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise, that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtae—In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing, as in trath she is, 

Heav'n-born, and destin’d to the skies again. 

Thou art not known, where pleasure is ador’d, 

That reeling goddess, with a zoneless waist 

And wandering eyes still leaning on the arm 

Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support ; 

For thou art meek and constant, hating change. 

And finding, in the calm of truth-tried love, 

Joys, that her stormy raptures never yield. 

Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 

Of honor, digoity, and fair renown!” Cowper. 


But if the Quakers have been accustomed to 
place one of the sources of their pleasures in 
domestic happiness, they may be supposed to 
be jealous of every thing that appears to them 
to be likely to interrupt it. But they consider 
dramatic exhibitions, as having this tendency. 
These exhibitions under the influence of plot, 
dialogue, dress, music, action, and scenery, par- 


who has once seen them, to desire them again. 
But in proportion as this desire is gratified, or 
in proportion as people leave their homes for the 
amusements of the stage, they lose their relish, 
and weaken their powers, of the enjoyment of 
domestic society: that is, the Quakers mean 
to say, that domestic enjoyments, and those of 
the theatre, may become, in time, incompatible 
in the same persons; and that the theatre 
ought, therefore, to be particularly avoided, as 
an enemy, that may steal upon them, and rob 
them of those pleasures which experience has 
taught them to value, as I have observed be- 
fore, next to the pleasures of religion. 

They are of the opinion also, that dramatic 
exhibitions not only tend, of themselves, to 
make home less agreeable, but that they ex- 
cite a craving for stimulants, and, above all, 
teach a dependence u external objects for 
amusement. Hence the attention of people is 
taken off again to new objects of pléasure, 
which lie out of their own families, and out of 
the circle of their friends. 

It will not take much time to show that the 
Quakers have not been mistaken in.this point. 
It is not unusual in fashionable where 
the theatre is regularly brought into the rounds 
of pleasure, for the father and the mother of » 
> go to a play ones, or occasionally twice, 
a But it seldom happens, that 
either goto the same theatre, or that taupa 
together. Their children are at this time left 
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at home, under, what is considered to be, 
proper care, but they are probably never seen 
again by them till the next noon ; and perhaps 
once afterwards in the same day, when it is 
more than an even chance, that they must be 
again left for the gratification of some new 
pleasure. Now this separation of fathers from 
mothers, and of parents from children, does not 
augur well of domestic enjoyments or of a love 
of home. 

But we will trace the conduct of the parents 
still farther. We will get into their company 
at their own houses; and here we shall very 
soon discover, how wearisome they consider 
every hour, that is spent in the bosom of their 
families; when deprived of their accustomed 
amusements; and with what anxiety they 
count the time when they are to be restored to 
their favorite rounds of pleasure. We shall 
find no difficulty in judging also from their 
conversation, the measure of their thought 
or their solicitude about their children. A 
new play is sure to claim the earliest attention 
or discussion. The capital style, in which an 
actor performed his part on a certain night, 
furnishes conversation for an hour. Observa- 
tions on a new actress perhaps follow. Such 
subjects appear more interesting to such per- 
sons, than the innocent conversation or playful 
pranks of their children, If the latter are 
noisy, they are often sent out of the room as 
troublesome, though the same parents can bear 
the stunning plaudits, or the discordant groans 
and hissing of the audience at the theatre. In 
the mean time their children grow up, and, in 
their turn, are introduced by their parents to 
these amusements, as to places proper for the 
dissipation of vacant hours; till, by frequent 
attendances, they themselves lose an affection 
for home and the domestic duties, and have in 
time as little regard for their parents, as their 
parents appear to have had forthem. Marry- 
ing at length, not for the enjoyment of domes- 
tic society, they and their children perpetuate 
the same rounds of pleasure, and the same sen- 
timents and notions. 

To these instances many indeed might be 
added, by looking into the family-histories of 
those who are in the habit of frequenting the- 
atres in search of pleasure, by which it would 
appear, that such amusements are not friendly 
to the cherishing of the domestic duties and 
affections, but that, on the other hand, in pro- 
portion as they are followed, they tend to sap 
the enjoyments of domestic life. And here it 

may be observed, that of all the amusements, 
which go to the making up of the round of pleas- 
ures, the theatre has the greatest share in divert- 
ing from the pleasures of home. For it particu- 
larly attracts and fascinates, both from the na- 
ture, and the diversity of the amusements it 
contains. It isalso always open, in the season, 
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for resort. So that if private invitations to 
pleasure should not come in sufficiently numer- 
ous or should be broken off by the indisposition 
of the parties, who give them, the theatre is al- 
ways ready to supply any vacancy, that may be 
occasioned ‘in the round. 

The Quakers conceive as a Christian society, 
that they ought to have nothing to do with any 
amusement, but such as Christians could have 
invented themselves, or such as Christians 
could have sanctioned, by becoming partakers 
of them. But they believe that dramatic exbi- 
bitions are of such a nature as men of a Chris- 
tian spirit could never have invented or encour- 
aged, and that, if the world were to begin 
again, and were to be peopled by pure Chris- 
tians, these exhibitions could never be called 
into existence there. 

This inference, the Quakers judge to be de- 
ducible from the nature of a Christian mind. 
A man, who is in the habit, at his leisure hours, 
of looking into the vast and stupendous works 
of creation, of contemplating the wisdom, good- 
ness, and power of the Creator, of trying to 
fathom the great and magnificent plans of his 
providence, who isin the habit of surveying 
all mankind with the philosophy of revealed 
religion, of tracing, through the same unerring 
channel, the uses and objects of their existence, 
the design of their different ranks and situa- 
tions, the nature, of their relative duties and 
the like, could never, in the opinion of the 
Quakers, have either any enjoyment, or be con- 
cerned in the invention, of dramatic exhibi-. 
tions. To a mind, in the habit of taking such 
an elevated flight, it is supposed that every 
thing on the stage must look little and child- 
ish, and out of place. How could a person of 
such a mind be delighted with the musical note 
of a fiddler, the attitude of a dancer, the impas- 
sioned grimace of an actor! How could the in- 
trigue, or the love-sick tale of the composition 
please him? or how could he have imagined 
that these could be the component parts of a 
Christian’s joys ? 

But this inference is considered by the Qua- 
kers to be confirmed by the practice of the early 
Christians. These generally had been Pagans. 
They had of course Pagan dispositions. They 
followed Pagan amusements, and, among these, 
the exhibitions of the stage. But soon after 
their conversion, that is, when they had received 

new minds, and when they had exercised these 
on new and sublime subjects, or, on subjects 
similar to those described, or, in other words, 
when they had received the regenerated spirit 
of Christians, they left the amusements of the 
stage, notwithstanding that, by this act of 
singularity in a sensual age, they were likely 
to bring upon themselves the odium and the re- 
/proaches of the world. 
But when the early Christians abandoned the 
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tend, not because, leaving Paganism they were 
to relinquish all customs that were Pagan, but 
because they saw in their new religion, or be- 
cause they saw in this newness of their minds, 
reasons, which held out such amusements to be 
inadmissible, while they considered themselves 
in the light ot Christians. These reasons are 
sufficiently displayed by the writers of the 
second, third and fourth centuries; and as they 
are alluded to by the Quakers, though never 
quoted, I shall give them to the reader. He 
will judge by these, how far the ancient coin- 
cide with the modern Christians upon this sub- 
ject ; and how far these arguments of antiqui- 
ty are applicable to modern times. 

The early Christians, according to Tertullian, 
Menucius, Felix, Cyprian, Lactantius, and 
others, believed, that the “ motives for going 
to these amusements were not of the purest 
sort. People went to them without any view 
of the improvement of their minds. The mo- 
tive was either to sce or to be seen.” 

They considered the manner of the drama 
as objectionable. They believed “that he who 
was the author of truth, could never approve 
of that which was false, and that he, who con- 
demned hypocrisy, could never approve of him 
who personated the character of others; and 
that those therefore who pretended to be in 
love, or to be angry, or to grieve, when none 
of those passions existed in their minds, were 
guilty of a kind of adultery in the eyes of the 
Supreme Being.” 

They considered their contents to be noxious. 
They “ looked upon them as consistories of im- 
morality. They affirmed-that things were spo- 
ken there which it did not become Christians 
to hear, and that things were shewn there, 
which it did not become Christians to see; 
and that, while these things polluted those 
from whom they came, they polluted those 
in time, in whose sight and hearing they were 
shewn or spoken.” 

They believed also, “ that these things not 
only polluted the spectators, but that the repre- 
sentations of certain characters upon the stage 
pointed out to them the various roads to vice, 
and inclined them to become the persons, 
whom they had seen represented, or to be act- 
ors in reality of what they had seen feigned 
upon the stage.” 

They believed again, “ that dramatic exhibi- 
tions produced a frame of mind _ contrary 
to that, which should exist in a Christian’s 
breast; that there was nothing to be seen 
upon the stage, that could lead or encourage 
him to devotion ; but, on the other hand, that 
the noise and fury of the play-house, and the 
representations there, produced a state of ex- 
citement that disturbed the internal man. 
Whereas the spirit of a Christian ought to be 
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theatre, they abandoned it, as the Quakers con-| calm, and quiet, and composed, to fit it for the 











duties of religion.” 

They believed also, “ that such promiscuous 
assemblages of men and women were not favor- 
able to virtue; for that the sparks of the pas- 
sions were there blown ipto a flame.” 

Tertullian, from whom some of the above 
opinions are taken, gives an invitation to those 
who were fond of public spectacles, in nearly 
the following terms. 

Are you fond, says he, of the scenic doctrine, 
or of theatrical sights and compositions? We 
have plenty of books for you to read. We can 
give you works. in prose and in verse. We 
can give you apothegms and hymns. We can- 
not to be sure, give you fictitious plots or fables, 
but we can give you truths. We cannot give 
you strophies, or the winding dances of the 
chorus, but we can give you simplicities, or 
plain and straightforward paths. Are you 
fond of seeing contests or trials for victory? 
You shall see these also, and such as are not 
trivial, but important. You may see, in our 
Christian example, chastity overcoming immod- 
esty. You may see faithfulness giving a death- 
wound to perfidy. You may see mercy getting 
the better of cruelty. You may see modesty 
and delicacy of sentiment overcoming impurity 
and impudence. These are the contests in 
which it becomes us Christians to be concerned, 
and where we ought to endeavor to receive the 
prize.” 

’ (To be continued.) 





‘‘ Every hour that fleets so swiftly 
Has its task to do and bear, 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 

If thou set each gem with care.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT IS CONSCIENCE? 
BY W. H. C. 
(Concluded from page 39.) 

From the foregoing investigation it will be 
readily inferred, that the moral sensibilities, or 
conscience will always be found to act in conform- 
ity with the judgment, or, in other words, in ac- 
cordance with our convictions of right and 
wrong, whether such convictions be intrinsically 
correct or not. Nor is their source taken into 
account. It is sufficient for us, that we believe 
such and such things to be right or wrong, 
that our judgment approve or disapprove of 
them in a moral point of view, iv order that the 
moral affections may be awakened and brought 
to bear upon them. Whether under the par- 
ticular influences to which our minds have been 
subjected, we believe that God is an infinite 
invisible spirit with attributes far transcendin 
our highest conceptions, or that the physi 
sun from which the world derives its light and 
heat, or any one of the thousands of Deified 
creations of ignerance and superstition, is the 
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true Deity—in short, whoever or whatever be 
the God which our faith embraces, the thought 
of Him raises emotions of awe, reverence, 
adoration, &c., and an affection of love, more or 
less exalted, accompanied with a feeling of ob- 
ligation to worship Him and obey His will as 
we understand it to be. No matter how various, 
contradictory or absurd, are the requirements 
imposed upon us by our respective systems of 
religion, so-called, the obligations of conscience 
are in all cases alike imperative. And here we 
observe a consistent uniformity in the operation 
of conscience, which challenges our highest ad- 
miration as an evidence of Divine wisdom. 

In view of the fundamental law of our mental 
economy, enunciated in the preceding para- 
graph, it is no just cause for surprise, that the 
contradictory notions of duty which were ad- 
verted to in the introductory portion of this 
essay, are found to exist. Nor does their ex- 
istence afford the slightest pretext for doubting 
the possession of a conscience by any human 
being. Had it pleased our all-wise Creator to 
endow us with original, intuitive knowledge of 
his own nature, as well as of what is right and 
wrong in our thoughts, affections and actions, 
no such difference in our sentiments upon re- 
ligious and moral subjects would be known. On 
the contrary, all would think, feel and act in 
one uniform channel. Moreover, such an en- 
dowment with respect to thesubjects mentioned, 
must have been accompanied by a similar 
knowledge of everything else which pertains to 
our present, if not our future life; in which 
case, it need hardly be stated, we could not have 
been the finite creatures which infinite wisdom 
has made us. 

If, then, man is not endowed by nature with 
inherent knowledge of the Supreme Being, and 
the duties springing out of his relations to him 
and his fellow man, the inquiry naturally arises, 
whence does he derive such notions upon these 
subjects as he possesses? Waiving the theo- 
logical question of his original condition, and the 
effects of his reputed fall from a state of inno- 
cence, as foreign to our purpose, we must 
confine ourselves to a consideration of his 
present status, in our endeavor to solve this in- 
teresting problem. As a starting point, we 
may lay down the important fundamental truth, 
that man, in his own capacity, knowsabsolutely 
nothing. He is merely a receptive vessel, de- 
riving all real knowledge by influx, mediately 
or immediately from the great Fountain-head 
of truth. But he is constituted with certain 
powers by which he may appropriate and com- 
bine such truths as are vouchsafed to him. 

Perhaps the most elementary of these powers, 
is that which we designate by the term con. 
sciousness. It seems to lie at the foundation of 
all intellectual action, and may be likened to a 
mirror, which reveals to the eye of the soul, by 
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reflection of the pure light of truth, its every 
state and action. Through this power we are 
made aware of the early reception of ‘certain 
primary truths, such as the reality of our ex- 
istence, personal identity and the like. Among 
these original, fundamental notions, which form 

the beginning of our knowledge, and are some- 

times erroneously considered as connatural, we 

find that of the necessary existence of some 

great first cause, and those of right and wrong. 

Not definite cognitions as to who or what is 

such first cause, or what things are right and 

what wrong; but simply abstract notions of 
the existence of a supreme creative Power, and 

the distinction between right and wrong. 

It may be, and doubtless is, the case, that, 
did man keep close to the Divine light by which 
he perceives the simple truths just alluded to, 
instead of wandering off into regions where its 
rays are so intercepted and refracted as to give 
him mere glimpees of distorted images, his per- 
ceptive and reasoning faculties might be illu- 
minated to such a degree as would enable him 
to arrive at a proper knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, and of the moral quality of his own 
acts and affections, without the intervention of 
special agencies. For it can hardly be question- 
ed, that, whatever the race may have been in 
the past, or is likely to be in the future, its 
true condition is that in which each individual 
is capacitated to determine for himself the will 
of the Creator concerning him, independently 
of the dicta of finite beings like himself. In- 
deed, the world has never, in any age, been 
without notable examples in verification of this 
statement, as to a portion at least of the race. 
And if such a condition is possible with a 
portion of the human family, however small, 
why may it not be so with the whole? That 
the present status of humanity, as a rule, comes 
far short of the elevated standard, is lamentably 
too evident to admit of a denial. And the re- 
sult of such a state of things is, that, in our self- 
inflicted blindness, we are too prone to close our 
eyes against the little remaining light we might 
receive and adopt as guides those whoare little, 
if any, clearer-sighted than ourselves. 

Taking the world at large, then, the generally 
acknowledged sources from which mankind de- 
rive their notions of Deity and of right and 
wrong, are: 1. The opinions and example of 
those in whom they confide as being wiser than. 
themselves; 2. The peculiar educational or 
other formative influences to which their minds 
are subjected ; 3. The deductions of natural or 
unenlightened reason; 4. The dicta of the 
numerous systems of religion, prevailing in 
different parts of the world ; and 5. The teach- 
ings of Divine Revelation, as recordud in the 
Scriptures. 

But there are other sources of the notions in 
question, which, though not formally acknow!l- 
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edged by a majority of mankind, will be recog- 
nized by those who are indisposed to grant to-a 
favored few in ages long past, a monopoly of all 
the spiritual gifts vouchsafed to humanity. We 
allude to the deductions of Divinely enlightened 
reason, and the direct unwritten revelations, for 
which we are indebted to the benign agency of 
that “true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” and to which 
reference was made in a previous paragraph. 
_We have said, that, by a majority of man- 
kind, the last mentioned sources of our religious 
and moral conceptions are not formally ac- 
knowledged. But, though such is undoubtedly 
the case, there are few among said majority, 
who do not evince in some form a tacit belief 
in the present reality of Divine illumination. 
That this is so, might readily be established by 
an examination of the writings of almost all of 
the popular religious authors, and likewise in 
other ways. Our space, however, will not ad- 
mit of an extended discussion of this subject. 
Two or three illustrations of the truth of our 
position must suffice. When the mind is per- 


plexed about the meaning of any Scriptural 
passage which occupies its attention ; or when 
our own unaided reason fails us in the solution 
of any doubt which has been raised in the mind, 
concerning the propriety or rectitude of a pro- 


posed action ; or when, in the storms of adver- 
sity which sometimes overtake us in our jour- 
ney heavenward, our way is lost, and we fail to 
penetrate the surrounding gloom, who is there, 
be he Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, 
Unitarian or Trinitarian, Calvinist or Univer- 
salist, Churchman or Quaker, whose soul does 
not instinctively assume the attitude of prayer, 
and supplicate the All Father for a beam of His 
Divine light to dispel darkness which envelops 
it? If God does not reveal Himself in answer 
to prayer, then prayer is an idle mockery. 
Again, the writer chanced, some years since, 
to be present at the delivery of a lecture by a 
distinguished theologian, the design of which 
was to refute the doctrine, maintained by the 
Society of Friends, that the true import of the 
Scriptures can be arrived at only through the 
mediation of the same Spirit which moved the 
writers ofthem. After exhausting all his store 
of scholastic learning, to prove that the Bible 
needed no such interpreter as the Divine Spirit, 
and that the Almighty did not, in these latter 
days, condescend to hold direct communion 
with His human creatures, the learned preacher 
very inconsistently closed the exercises of the 
occasion by an eloquent appeal to the Supreme 
Being, for the interposition of a bountiful meas- 
ure of His Divine Light, in order that the con- 
gregation might rightfully understand and ap- 
ply the portions of the Word which he had 
read in their presence. And quite recently, 
another theologian of the same religious per- 
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suasion, and holding similar views upon the sub- 
ject of Divine Revelation, gravely declared to 
his congregation that the daily reading of the 
written Word (the same Scriptures in which 
he must have read many times that “the Jetter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life,”) is as neces- 
sary to the existence of the soul, as food is to 
the preservation of the body. But how it hap- 
pens, that at least nine-tenths of the human 
race, who never have been favored with an op- 
portunity to read the Bible, and must therefore 
be soulless, are able to live and discharge their 
multiform duties without souls, he omitted to 
explain. Thus it is with most of the clerical 
fraternity. While expounding their creeds for 
the intellectual enlightenment of their hearers, 
they adhere with tenacity to views and dogmas, 
which they practically eschew, so soon as they 
step from their theological platforms of human 
construction, and address themselves, through 
the more rational channel of common sense, to 
the hearts of their hungering flocks. This latter, 
they do under the unconscious influence 
upon their souls, of that “still small voice ” 
which they affect not to hear, and whose ex- 
istence they persist in denying with their lips. 
Returning from this digression, there yet re- 
mains to be considered, another important re- 
lation in which the moral sensibilities stand to 
the other departments of the mind. Taking the 
will as, in a figurative sense, the centre of the 
mental microcosm, or the inmost, essential 
power of the soul, we find the remaining powers 
to arrange themselves around it in the following 
order, descending in spiritual rank as they ap- 
proach the circumference where the mind is in 
direct contact with the outward world, viz. : 
first, the moral sensibilities or conscience ; 
secondly, the natural sensibilities ; and thirdly, 
the intellectual faculties, reflective, perceptive 
and sensuous. Grouping the will, the moral 
sensibilities and the intellect, on the one hand, 
and the will, the natural sensibilities and the 
intellect, on the other, do we not perceive that 
the former constitute the spiritual man, and the 
latter, the natural or carnal man? We think 
they may be appropriately so considered. 
During our continuance in the present state 
of existence, whatever may be the case in that 
which is to follow, these two personalities have 
each their legitimate sphere of action. The one, 
to the extent of its proper unfoldment, makes 
us inhabitants of the upper world, and confers 
upon us such relations, duties and privileges as 
give us a foretaste of the life beyond the grave ; 
the other constitutes us denizens ef the lower 
world, and qualifies us for an appropriate dis- 
charge of the obligations pertaining thereto. 
But the only condition of real happiness, is 
that in which the natural is subordinated to the 
spiritual. Wherever the opposite condition ex- 
ists, there is ruin, desolation and misery, in a 
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spiritual. In the language of the apostle “ to 
be carna)ly-minded is death ; but to be spirit- 
ually minded is life and peace.” 

Though the carnal and spiritual natures are 
not essentially antagonistical, in a harmonious 
development of all the powers of the human 
being, there has ever existed between them, in 
the race at large a strife forthe mastery. This 
is a natural consequence of man’s free agency ; 
and had he kept close to the Divine source of 
love and wisdom, need not have produced any 
serious disturbance of the harmonious action of 
his powers. But, yielding by degrees to the 
importunities of his natural propensities and 
affections, in disregard of the pleadings and 
restraints of conscience, a long continuance in 
a course of disobedience to the will of the 
Creator has inverted the order of his being, and 
enthroned the natural man in the seat of power 
which rightfully belongs to the spiritual. Such 
at least is the case with a very large majority of 
the race if not the whole ; and hence the neces- 
sity for that regeneration which can come alone 
from the influence of God’s holy spirit upon the 
moral affections, infusing into them renewed 
strength and activity. 

In conclusion, it is, then, through the con- 
science, as the seat of all the higher affections, 
whose actuating principle is a pure, unselfish 
love of God and His Divine attributes, as well 
as of the neighbor, that the All-Father strives 
with tender solicitude for the redemption of 
His erring children. If we will but heed His 
voice in the soul, which is the universal gospel 
of love and peace, freely dispensed to every 
creature from the beginning of time, we need 
not the intervention of any human agency, 
whether of books, creeds or other ecclesiastical 
instrumentalities, to guide us in the way of life 
eternal. 

Indianapolis, 3d mo. 10th, 1865. 
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THE balance makes no distinction between 
gold and lead. 
sencenceinliallinibdadacciaes 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


There is an event which will occur in the 
life of every human being, which it is of vital 
importance we should be prepared to meet,— 
an eveut, which when the mind is allowed to 
comtemplate it, brings with it a variety of 
emotions, varied according to the circumstances 
by which we may be surrounded, or the state 
of the mind while reflecting upon it. An event 
which we are prone to consider as certain to 
befal all others, but which, as regards our- 
selves, we put afar off. 

While a large class of mankind look at this 
period of their existence, with feelings of un- 


degree which is proportionate to the predomi- 
nance of the natural or carpal mind over the 
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utterable dread, others, over whom the dark 
waves of affliction and adversity have broken, 
hail the approsch of death with feelings bor- 
dering upon joy, because it affords a prospect 
of escape from the deep trials they are under- 
going or have undergone, and from which no 
future prospects in this life furnishes a hope of 
release. 

There are others, who are prepared calmly 
to meditate upon the approaching change, and 
to whom such meditation brings no dread ; not 
because the beauties of earth have no charms 
for them; not because the ties of affection 
which bind them to kindred spirits have be- 
come weaker, or have been severed ; or because 
they are unable to enjoy the many blessings 
which sweeten life; but because they have an 
assurance that at this period they will receive 
the full fruition of their hopes of happiness ; 
that in the unseen world, into which they have 
an abiding faith they will be ushered, they will 
enjoy an uninterrupted and unalloyed com- 
munion with a God of love, of mercy, and of 
wisdom, freed from the temptations which so 
often beset the mind while here, and from 
those sorrows which fill the affectionate heart 
with anguish. 

While these are buoyed up with the hope of 
an admission into those bright realities, they 
are yet content patiently to abide the time 
when the Great Ruler shall see meet to call 
them to a final account of their stewardship ; 
and while they thus view the closing of their 
earthly sojourn, they can enjoy the passing 
moments, because no dread of the future looms 
up to mar their enjoyment. 

When we thus contrast the different stand- 
points from which this important event is 
viewed, it must be clearly evident, that the 
condition of that mind which can calmly con- 
template the hour which shall close its earthly 
career, is by far the most desirable, and from 
thence is induced the query,—how is this state 
to be attained, and why is it that so few seem 
to attain it? 

If we carefully examine the motives which 
prompt our own minds when yielding to the 
desires of our animal natures, and trace the 
effects of those actions in ourselves or others, 
we find them to be selfish in their nature; and 
discover that man while under the government 
of these desires and passions, is ever seeking 
his owo sensual enjoyment or personal aggran- 
disement, regardless of results to others, so 
long as he oversteps not the bounds of outward 
law. When we contrast this state with that 
which flows from a conformity to the laws and 
principles of the religion of Christ, we discover 
that these lead us in the outset to deny self, to 
keep that which would incline us tu look at out 
own interest at the expense of another’s, under 
subjection, and thus to carry out that Christian 
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rule, To do unto others as we would they should 
do unto us. To the state of mind resulting 
from these different springs of action, may be 
traced some of the different emotions with 
which mankind view the approach of death. 
The selfish condition renders man distrustful 
of his fellow man, fosters a spirit of rivalry 
and jealousy, cherishes an undue love for the 
accumulation of the treasures of earth, or as- 
pires to the pinnacle of fame among those 
whose energies are centered in the enjoyment 
of the things of time; and hence, while these 
objects absorb the whole attention, no effort is 
made to prepare for a future state of happi- 
ness. The contemplation of their own dissolu- 
tion inspires these with a dread almost amount- 
ing to terror; seeing in that awful change a 
closing forever of their ambitious schemes ; and 
as they have made no exertion to secure a 
home with the blest in a world to come, so they 
have no hope of happiness during an endless 
eternity. 

How different the state of those who by a 
surrender of their own wills to the government 
of Christ, have learned to confide in God, and 
to make His will the chief engagement of their 
lives; who have been taught to love their 
aeighbor as themselves; who have sought 
no aggrandizement of self at the expense 
of the rights of others; and who have 
found, that a course of life in conformity to 
these principles, has fostered a feeling of love 
for the human family; a feeling that delights 
in doing good, and in dispensing the blessings 
granted them, to the less favored. These have 
found that ‘“ He without whose notice not even 
a sparrow falls to the ground,” cares for his 
creature man, and as they experience the sweet 
reward which flows from the performance of 
duty, they have learned to confide in His wis- 
dom and power, and are irresistibly brought to 
the conclusion, that when they are freed from 
the temptations and sorrows which obstruct 
our pathway here, they will be qualified to en- 
joy uninterrupted communion with a Being so 
good and so pure throughout the ages of 
eternity. 

This bright hope deprives death of its sting, 
and the grave of its victory; and those who 
have attained to it are prepared to view their 
approaching dissolution as did a dear and gifted 
servant of the Lord, who, in the hearing of the 
writer, called it “as but the shining portal to a 
glorious immortality.” 

Here then, dear reader, am I brought to the 
conclusion, that to attain so desirable a state as 
to be able to contemplate the hour of death 
with calmness, and with the assurance that all 
will be well beyond, requires a daily living in 
obedience to the inwardly revealed will of our 
God, and a practical carrying out among men 
of the principles of the religion of Jesus; and 









that for want of doing this, the contemplation 
of the final close, brings with it so much dread 
to many. 

I would, then, that each mind may take the 
subject into serious consideration, and examine 
closely the motives which govern them and the 
results flowing from their actions, and endeavor 
to ascertain how far they are preparing them- 
selves, not only to leave the things of this life, 
but rightly to enjoy them while here. Whether 
the result of their conduct elevates the mind 
and affords it a perennial spring of pleasure, 
or whether the retrospect brings a feeling 
of sorrow and pain. Thus may we learn not 
only to avoid that which mars our happiness, 
but to follow that which contributes to our real 
enjoyment; and we should find that while we 
were pursuing a course of life which enabled 
us to appreciate and enjoy the things of earth, 
and to cherish a sweet affection for the work- 
manship of God, we should be prepared to meet 
the final change with resignation and joy. 

Mendon, 3d mo. 2d, 1865. J.J. C. 
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Cuarity.—I could never divide myself from 
any man upon the difference of an opinion, or 
be angry with his judgment for not agreeing 
with me in that, from which perhaps within a 
few days I should dissent myself.— 7. Browne. 

nninkachatnilglibiesinntioni 
From the unpublished History of Friends, by S. M. Janney. 
VOL. IlI., CHAPTER II., 1695. 


SHIPWRECK AND DEATH OF ROBERT BARROW. 





Robert Barrow, after remaining about four 
inonths in Jamaica, took passage for Phila- 
delphia in the barque Reformation, Joseph 
Kirle, Master. Among the passengers were 


Jonathan Dickinson of Philadelphia, and Mary 


his wife, with their infant child and several of 
his slaves, both men and women. After being 
some days at sea, they encountered a violeut 
storm which shipwrecked their vessel on the 
coast of Florida. They succeeded in reaching the 
shore with a part of their baggage and stores ; 
these, however, were soon taken from them by a 
band of Florida Indians, who made them pris- 
oners, stripped them of nearly all their cloth- 
ing, and treated them in the most inhuman 
manner. These savages were supposed to be 
cannibals; they were naked except a piece of 
plaited straw around their waists, and their 
gestures were violent. After robbing the ves- 
sel and seizing the baggage which the crews 
and passengers had carried on shore, they came 
towards their prisoners, with each behind one, 
having their arms extended with knives in 
their hands, ready to execute their bloody de- 
sign, and only waiting for their chief to begin. 
One of the Friends, describing the scene of 
terror, says, ‘on a sudden it pleased the Lord 
to work wonderfully for their preservation, and 
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instantly all these savage men were struck 
dumb and like men amazed for the space of a 
quarter of an hour, in which time their coun- 
tenances fell and they looked like another 
people. 

One of the prisoners being able to speak 
Spanish, they generally agreed to assume 
the name of Spaniards in order to save their 
lives, for it was known that the savages of 
Florida stood in awe of the Spanish power. 
Bobert Barrow could not participate in this 
species of deception, even to save his life, and 
being directly asked the question, “ Are you a 
Nickaleer?” that is, an Englishman, he 
answered, “Yes.” For his plain dealing, he 
was stripped of his clothes, which, till then, on 
account of his age, he had been permitted to 
retain. 

During two months they suffered the most 
severe hardships from hunger, exposure and 
fatigue. Being compelled to lie without 
shelter on the ground, exposed to storms, heavy 
dews and changes of temperature. Most of the 
company were much exhausted, and Robert Bar- 
row particularly, beingan aged man, was scarcely 
able to travel. At length they reached the 
Spanish garrison town of St. Augustine, where 
they were kindly received by the Governor, 
and their wants supplied, as far as means would 
suffice. . He sent them in boats to Charleston, 
South Carolina, where they were cordially re- 
ceived by the public authorities, and lodged at 
the houses of their friends. 

Robert Barrow, writing to his wife, from 
this place, after mentioning the severe illness 
he had endured arising from his privations and 
exposure, thus speaks of his kind hostess: 
‘At last we arrived at Ashley River, and it 
pleased God I had the great fortune to have a 
good nurse, one whose name you have heard of, 
a Yorkshire woman, born within two miles of 
York ; her maiden name was Mary Fisher, she 
that spake to the great Turk; afterwards 
William Bayley’s wife. She is now my land- 
lady and nurse. She is a widow of a second 
husband ; her name is now Mary Cross.” 

lt appears that this remarkable woman had 
been married to her second husband, John 
Cross of London, in this year 1678. They em- 
igrated to South Carolina, where it is supposed 
she passed the remainder of her eventful life. 

Robert Barrow, accompanied by Jonathan 
Dickinson and family, took passage to Philadel- 
phia, where they safely arrived on the Ist of 2d 
mo., 1697. Robert Barrow was extremely 
feeble from disease; he could not be removed 
that night, but to the friends who came to see 
him, he expressed his great satisfaction that the 
Lord had granted his request, that he might 
lay down his bones in that place. He made 
mention of the goodness of God to him, and 
that his presence had attended him in all his 
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exercises. Next morning he was removed to 
the house of Samuel Carpenter, where he slept 
a considerable time ; the same day friends com- 
ing to visit him, he rejoiced, putting forth his 
hand, and saying, “ Although my body be weak, 
my mind is sound and memory good; and the 
Lord has been very good to me all along to 
this very day, and this morning has sweetly 
refreshed me.” Afterwards he said, “It is a 
good thing to have a conscience void of offence, 
both towards God and towards men.” He de- 
parted this life the 4th of the Second month, 
1697. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 1, 1865. 


EXTRAVAGANCE AT FuNERALS.—We pub- 
lish, at the request of a friend, an article from 
the Evening Bulletin, bearing the above cap- 
tion. Although some parts of it refer to cus- 
toms not usually practised by members of our 
Society, yet it contains many useful hints that 
may be profitable as watchwords of caution. 
We may all insensibly slide into little devia- 
tions which our better judgment cannot sanc- 
tion, and surrounded as we are by examples 
and influences at variance with the simplicity 
of our profession, it requires us to set a double 
watch, that in every action of our lives, and in 
all our expenditures our ‘‘ moderation may ap- 
pear unto all men.” 

“The sorrow for the dead is a sorrow from 
which we refuse to be divorced.” It is natu- 
ral and proper that by such dispensations our 
hearts should be affected. Jesus wept at the 
grave of Lazarus, and we are also permitted to 
indulge similar feelings in the removal of our 
friends, but let us. not manifest our sorrow by 
ostentatious displays and the adoption of cere- 
monious customs. 

The parade and extravagance sometimes ap- 
parent at funerals, and keeping the shutters 
bowed for weeks after an interment, merely in 
conformity to the changing fashions of the day, 
are subjects which should claim our serious at- 
tention. 


scitawensiiliiiaseiteate 

INVESTIGATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS.—A 
comwittee, consisting of three Senators and 
four Representatives, were appointed under the 
joint resolution of Congress to inquire into the 
condition of the Indian tribes, and their treat- 
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ment by the civil and military authorities. 
“They are to hear the complaints of the In- 
dian chiefs, and examine fully into the conduct 
of Indian agents and superintendents, and also 


into the management of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs.” 








MaRriep, at Fall Creek Meeting of Friends, on 
Fifth-day, the 15th of 12th month, 1864, Josep S. 
Swain to Exizasetu R. Lukens, daughter of Allen 
and Mary A. Lukens, all of Fall Creek township, 
Madison county, Ind. 


, on the 16th of the 2d month, 1865, at the 
house of Isaac D. Taylor, by Friends’ Ceremony, 
Stacy Taytor to Mary Taytor, both of Crosswicks, 
New Jersey. 
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Diep, on the 13th of 2d month, 1865, Joun R. 
HALLOWELL, in the 80th year of his age; a member 
of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


——, of spinal meningites, near Huntsville, Madi- 
son county, Ind., on the 4th of 2d month, 1865, 
Marcaret W., wife of Nathan W. Cockayne, aged 
32 years 6 months. Although her last illness was 
one of great suffering, she bore it with patient and 
Christian resignation, leaving the full assurance 
that our loss is her gain. 





, hear Huntsville, Ind., on the 16th of 10th 
month, 1864, Martua Extey, only child of Nathan 
W. and Margaret W. Cockayne, aged 5 months and 
6 days. 


——, near Huntsville, Ind., on the 24th of 9th | 
month, 1864, Emma Jane, daughter of Stephen G. 
and Massey W. Williams, in the 2d year of her age. 


——, near Pendleton, Ind., on the 7th of 9th mo., 
1864, Anna Jane, daughter of Robert A. and Eliza- 
beth W. Lukens, in the 2d year of her age. 


——, on the evening of the 24th of 3d month, | 
1865, in her 10th year, Saran R., daughter of William 
P.and Sarah R. Walter; members of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia. 


——, 25th of 3d month, 1865, Carouine F., wife 
of David T. Burr, and daughter of William H. 
French, in ber 40th year; a member of the same 
meeting. 





, suddenly, on the 30th of 8th month, 1864, 
Witiiam WittEts, aged 42 years. 


——, on the 5th day of 10th month, 1864, after a 
protracted illness, Joun Wituis, in his 74th year. 


——, on the 22d of lst month, 1865, Josaua 
Wituets, aged nearly 95 years, 


—, on the 15th of 3d month, 1865, Hexry 
Wits, in his 79th year. All four members of 
Jericho Monthly Meeting, L. I. 


—, on the 14th of lst month, 1865, IsraEL 
Hoops, in his 21st year, son of Isaac and Elizabeth 
Hoopes, New. Garden Township, Pa. He was an ex- 
ample of patience in his afflictions, and although in 
the morning of life, he became resigned and pre- 
pared to exchange time for a never-ending eternity. 


——, at her residence in McLean County, IIl., on 
the 17th of 2d month, 1865, Mary Marot, wife of 
Joseph Marot—formerly of -Philadelphia—in the 65th 
year of her age; a member and overseer of Clear 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 
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Disp, on the 10th of 3d month, 1865, at her resi- 
dence, near Columbus, New Jersey, Mary, wife of 
Benjamin Satterthwait, and daughter of the late 
Andrew C. Ridgway, in the 38th year of her age. 

——, at Fishersburg, Ind., on the 28th of 8th mo.» 
1864, Levi CortLanp, son of John E. and Maria Old- 
ham, aged 1 year. 
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The Association of Friends, for the Relief of the 
Suffering Poor, with fuel, will meet this evening, 4th 
month Ist, at eight o’clock, at Race Street Meeting 
House. Josep M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





Cast A Line ror Yoursetr.—A young 
man stood listlessly watching some anglers on a 
bridge- He was poor and dejected. At last 
approaching a basket well filled with wholesome 
looking fish, he sighed, “If now I had these, 
I would be happy. I could sell them at a fair 
price, and buy me food and lodgings.” 

“‘T will give you just as many, and just as 
good fish,” said the owner, who chanced to 
overhear his words, “If you will do me a 
trifling favor.” 

“ And what is that? asked the other eager- 
ly 


“Only to tend this line till I come back. I 
wish to go on a short errand.” 

The proposal was gladly accepted. The old 
fisherman was gone so long that the young man 
began to be impatient. Meanwhile, however’ 
the hungry fish snapped greedily at the baited 
hook, and the young man lost his depression fi 
the excitement of pulling them in, and wh®g* 
the owner of the line had returned, he had’ 
caught a large number. Counting out from 
them as many as were in the basket, and _pre- 
senting them to the young man, the old fisher- 
man said, “I fulfil my promise from the fish 
you have caught to teach you, whenever you 
see others earning what you need, to waste no 
time in fruitless wishing, but to cast a line for 
yourself.” — Home Monthly. 


———-—~erm- 


EXTRAVAGANCE AT FUNERALS. 


A Hartford (Connecticut) newspaper says 
that a new and sensible fashion is beginning to 
prevail in that city, in regard to funerals. The 
funeral services are held, the assembly is dis- 
missed, and all except the family and other rel- 
atives of the deceased return to their homes ; 
afterwards, the hearse and carriages come, and 
the body is accompanied to the grave by the 
family only. This gives the immediate rela- 
tives an opportunty to “ take leave ” of the de- 
ceased, and perform the last offices privately ; 
and, in the case of families who are poor, or in 
only moderate circumstances, it saves much 
needless expense. A respectable funeral, 
economically managed, thus costs in Hartford 
seventy-five to one hundred dollars, while if 
carriages are provided for all friends and ac- 
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“of the grief which fixes with mathematical 
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quaintances who choose to ride, the expense often | becomes a serious tax to bereaved families of 
amounts to $300 or $400. The people of New| limited means. And we sce by an advertisce 
England evince their proverbial practical good | ment published in some of the newspapers that 
sense by this move. Melancholy as it may | the hire of vehicles at funerals is to be increased 
seem, there is scarcely anything in which there} on and after the twentieth of the present 
is so much foolish and expensive extravagance | month, the owners of the vehicles modestly 
as in funerals, and much of it, too, displayed | declining to give the new figures, but promis- 
in what might properly be called the ostenta-]| ing that they shall appear upon the day upon 
tion of grief. The wealthy set the example in | which the advance goes into effect. We know 
rosewood coffins, covered with fine black cloth, | some persons who refuse to impose this carriage 
and decorated with silver mountings ; in velvet] tax upon the families of their departed friends, 
palls, in great streamers of fine silk or bomba-| and who, when they feel that duty or custom 
zine streaming from the hat of minister, “ car-| requires them to follow the departed to their 
rier,” undertaker and coachman; with black | last resting-place, do it in vehicles of their own 
kid gloves for the mourners, and with all possi-| hiring. Others have adopted the Hartford 
ble costly “ trappings and suits of woe.” The| plan of quitting the house after the religious 
poorer, and less refined in .taste, attempt to] services are at an end, and leaving to the im- 
keep pace with their more fortunate neighbors | mediate friends the performance of the last 
by going into a course of extravagance, in res- | solemn rites of sepulchre. ‘ 
pect to their family funerals, which exhibits We believe with the poet that the beggar in 
itself in crape-covered house-fronts, in expen-| his shroud is more awful than the monarch 
sive coffins, in long lines of carriages filled, not | upon his throne: we know and never fail to 
unfrequently, by heartless gossips, who are| feel the deep solemnity of death; we sympa- 
bent solely upon a ride; and last, and most| thise with all who are called upon to mourn 
melancholy of all, in obituary rhymes published | the loss of their departed friends, and for that 
in the newspapers dolefully setting forth the| reason we would urge a reformation in this 
late ailments of the deceased, the inefficiency | matter of the foolish ostentation of grief. But, 
of physicians, the hopes for the spiritual wel-| for the sake of the living, we protest that a 
fare of the defunct, and the utterly inconsolable | senseless fashion should not be suffered to add 
condition of the survivors. enormously to the pecuniary burthens of fam- 
All this pomp and display may come of sin-| ilies that have, perhaps, already had their 
@.grief, but in such cases the show must be | means nearly exhausted by protracted sickness. 
e through the medium of injudicious 
ends ; for we cannot believe in the sincerity 







WE hear men often enough speak of seeing 
God in the stars and the flowers, but they will 
never be truly religious till they learn to be- 
hold Him in each other also, where He is most 
easily, yet most rarely discovered.— Lowell. 
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precision the bow of a shutter, which obtrudes 
from each window just so much black bomba 
zine, which Mutsa streamer of the same ma- 
terial, but tra length, upon the bell pull, 
which is tal concerning the black cloth For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
covering, silver plated handles, and merino , wie 

lining upon the coffin, even although the box mannan, 


itself is of white pine; which takes pride in The Lecture on the evening of the 21st inst., 
long lines of carrisges filled with so-called | was by Edward Parrish, on Peruvian Bark. 
friends, and finally, which rushes into print | The lecturer alluded to Philadelphia as a great 
in bad poetry and worse taste to sing the} centre of manufacturing industry, and remark- 
praisesofthedeparted. Rachel mourning for her | ed how little the mass of the péople know of 
children, and refusing to be comforted, never | the wonderful processes going on in the work- 
evinced her grief in this peculiar style. We | shops and laboratories which they pass in their 
repeat that we believe that most of this folly | daily walks. One of the most remarkable pro- 
is perpetrated by injudicious friends, and we | ducts of industry and skill sent out from this 
urge that itis high time that a sensible public | great city, is known as Quinine. Many hund- 
opinion was operating to effect a reform. reds of thousands of dollars worth of this 

In past days, when there were few cemeteries | chemical go out from our two largest labora- 
except those that were attached directly to| tories annually, and whether considered as 4 
churches, and none but those within a short | source of wealth to our city, or of strength and 
walk of most of the dwellings in the city, it| restored health to the thousands of sufferers 
was well enough for the entire acquaintance | from fevers and miasmatic diseases, it must be 
of a deceased person to follow his or her re-| accounted a product of no trifling importance. 
mains to the grave. But now that the ceme- Quiuine is obtained from Peruvian Bark, it 
teries are generally at a distance which pre-| is not manufactured by the chemist, but by the 
cludes the possibility of walking, carriage hire’ tree, which, in the midst of its delicate cellular 
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structure, fabricates it from the air which per- 
meates its leaves, and the water which courses 
through its veins. 

Peruvian Bark was then described in relation 
to 1ts sources, its mode of collection and prepa- 
ration for market, its distinguishing character- 
istics of structure, and the history of the dis- 
covery of its wonderful properties. The tradi- 
tions upon this latter point are somewhat fabu- 
lous. It is related by a very early writer on 
the subject, that an Indian was cured of an 
ague by drinking at a pool into which some of 
the trees had fallen. Another relates that the 
Indians were attracted to the bark by observing 
that the American lions when ill with ague, ate 
of it Humboldt gives a more probable ac- 
count, tracing the discovery to the Jesuits, who 
were among the early explorers of the South 
American forests, and finding this bark re- 
markable for its bitterne:s, were led to try an 
infusion of it as a remedy in ague. It appears 
to have been first carried to Europe, in 1639, 
by the Countess of Cinchon, wife of the Spanish 
Viceroy of Peru, to whose agency in introduc- 
ing it to notice its name, Cinchona Bark, and 
that of the family of trees from which it is de- 
rived, Cinchonacez, is to be attributed; out 
of respect to this lady, the powdered bark was 
also long known as Countess’s powder. 

The Cinchona family of plants contains 21 
species, all evergreen trees, varying in size and 
in some minor particulars, but associated by 
well marked botanical characters. They grow 
in the Andes, always from 4,000 to 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and in a district 
bounded by latitude 10° north and 19° south. 
The mode of collection of the bark in the re- 
mote and unfathomable forests from whence it 
is derived, and the habits of the native Indians 
who, with incredible endurance, search out the 
trees, strip them, and carry the bark on their 
backs to the camp, where it is further prepared 
for market, constitute one of the most curious 
and romantic narratives in connection with in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

The discovery of the composition of bark was 
spoken of in connection with the production 
of Quinine, and the several other alkaloids ob- 
tained from it. To a French chemist, named 
Pelletier, we owe the introduction of Quinine, 
in 1320. Its manufacture was soon commenced 
in England and in our own country, and is now 
carried on very largely and profitably. 

This remedy is one of very remarkable prop- 
erties, being especially adapted to arrest period- 
ical diseases, such as agues, intermittent fevers, 
neuralgia, and affections arising from malarious 
influences generally; it is almost without a 
rival in its peculiar sphere of usefulness, and 
unlike most alkaloids, is destitute of deleterious 
properties, except in very large doses; it can 
hardly be said to be poisonous at all. 


The efforts made by the British Government 
to transplant the Cinchona tree to certain dis- 
tricts in the East Indies, were spoken of as en- 
tirely successful, the bark of the cultivated 
young trees having been found to yield Quinine 
in considerable proportions. 

In conclusion, the lecturer spoke of the mar- 
vellous fact that so great a boon to humanity 
should have been deposited in such remote and 
almost inaccessible localities in the Western 
continent, last to be discovered of the great 
divisions of the earth, and in pathless moun- 
tain forests, scarcely penetrated by man till the 
discovery of its wonderful properties tempted 
the adventurous Indians to its collection. 


——_-»4g——— —_—_— 


“TIME wears slippers of list, and his tread 
is noiseless. The days come softly dawning, 
ove after another: they creep in at the win- 
dows ; their fresh morning air is grateful to the 
lips as they pant for it; their music is sweet to 
the ears that listen to it; until, before they 
know it, a whole life of days has possession of 
the citadel, and time has taken us for its own.” 


a eaeiRia ae 
THE SIGHT OF BOOKS AT HOME. 


It is not by books alone or by books chiefly, 
wrote Carlyle to a young friend, that one is 
made a man, but by standing in one’s lot and 
bearing the many chagrinsof it. Thinking, 
acting, and enduring, to make character. 
The end of reading is not to store the memory 
with bare facts, but to afford materials and in- 
spiration for original reflection, a reflection 
which shall prepare the mind to perceive and 
adapt itself to new relations. The results of 
previous inquiry must be known in order to a 
proper comprehension and use of the truths 
which contemporaneous investigation is perpet- 
ually evolving. 

But not to speak of this higher function and 
effect of books, is there nothing in their mere 
presence to teach? Have these mute compan- 
ions, as they look down quietly from their 
shelves, no power to elevate the thoughts? It 
is certainly a presumption of the culture of a 
family to find it well supplied with standard 
works in religion, literature, and science. One 
instinctively infers upon entering a house for 
the first time, that it is the abode of refinement, 
when he sees around him the classics of our 
language done up in neat and solid bindings. 
On the contrary, if there be no books—what- 
ever the taste otherwise displayed, though the 
mirrors be the best French plate glass, the 
carpets the softest velvet, the tables inlaid 
with rare woods and stones, and all the appoint- 
ments in keeping—one cannot but conclude, 
if be himself be cultivated, that there is a lack 
in this home of the purest taste. We have 


been favorably impressed, on going into fami- 
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lies remote from city advantages, as to their} over again to-day, and adding to-morrow’s bur- 
we position, by observing on the tables or| den to our load before we are required to bear 
shelves, a few choice books. The sequel has|it.—John Newton. 


seldom altered our judgment. 

Every house, if possible, should have its li- 
brary. However humble the dwelling, let there 
be one room where the books are collected 
and systematically arranged. The sight of 
them will constantly instruct. There is teach- 
ing for a child in the title of a book. Will he 
not soon wish to know what the history is 
about ; who are the men, what the things 
which the cuts represent? The first concep- 
tion he may form of the extent of the race 
to which he belongs, may be derived from the 
“‘ History of the World,” upon the gilt letters of 
which he has gazed from infancy. As books 
upon various subjects come daily under his eye, 
the different departments of knowledge will 
open to the mind, and the complex and wonder- 
ful character of the universe will provoke 
questionings. Where persons of ample means 
are erecting or selecting houses for homes to 
live in, not merely to exist in, why should not 
one of the most eligible rooms be set apart for the 
library? Why should a contracted room over 
the hail, or in the fourth story, or down in the 
basement be devoted as worthy of the collected 
wisdom of the sages? Why put the books 
where the family never wish, and never 
should wish to go ? The folly of devoting 
parlors three tiers deep to the display of rose. 
wood and brocade, to glitter and flash at an 
occasional party, and pushing the books, the 
inspirers of thought and virtue, out of sight, is 
too great to need animadversion. Let the li- 
brary be where the family gathers most natu- 
rally and easily ; let it be in an accessible and 
cheerful position. * ” 7 

Next to the family altar comes in influence 
upon the household the family fibrary. It is 
a strong bond of union to its members. Seated 
amid the companionship of the pure, the wise, 
the good of all ages, with philosophy to in- 
struct, religion to sanctify, and wit to enliven, 
must not the memories and results of such 
hours be the most useful and pleasing of the 
whole life?—The Methodist. ° 


————-~+er—-——___ 


A Year’s Trousies.—Sometimes I com- 
pare the troubles we have to undergo in the 
course of a year, to a great bundle of fagots, far 
too large for us to lift. But God does not re- 
quire us to carry the whole at once. He mer- 
cifully unties the bundles, and gives us first 
One stick, which we are able to carry to-day, 
and then another, which we are able to carry 
to-morrow, and so on. This we might easily 
manage, if we would only take the burden ap- 
pointed for us each day; but we choose to in- 


crease our trouble by carrying yesterday’s stick , 






—__— 6 —____ 


THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


O friends! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of men I bear. 


I trace your lines of argument ; 
Your logic, linked and strong ; 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds ; 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 

The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise His justice ; even such 
His pitying love I deem ; 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss ; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas, I know: 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil mine eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within ; 

I hear with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin ; 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stuke my spirit clings ; 
I know that God is good! 


Not mine to look when cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above; 

I know not of His hate—! know 
His goodness and His love. 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments too are right. 


1 long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 
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But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 


Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 

No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for love. 


And so beside the silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know | cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 


Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 


And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 


N. Y. Independent. 


Se 
BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 

Perhaps few can read the Inaugural Address 
of Abraham Lincoln without being impressed 
with the spirit of charity conveyed in the fol 
lowing touching paragraph : 

“Neither party expected for the war the 
magnitude or the duration which it has already 
attained. Neither anticipated that the cause 
of the conflict might cease with, or even before 
the conflict itself should cease. Each looked for 
an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental 
and astounding. oth read the same Bible 
and prayed to the same God, and each invokes 
His aid against the other. It may seem strange 
that any men should dare to ask a just God’s as- 
sistance in wringing their bread from the sweat 
of other men’s faces. But let us judge not 
that we be not judged. The prayers of both 
could not be answered; that of neither has 
been answered fully. The Almighty has His 
own purposes. ‘ Woe unto the world because 
of offences ; for it must needs be that offences 
come; but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh.’ . ’ ” ee 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray 
that this scourge of war may speedily pass 
away.” 





_—-->o———_— 


IMPATIENCE IN AFFLICTION.—There is a 
certain skill in taking up our load upon us, to 
make it sit handsome and easy. It is not so 
much the wearing as the striving with our yoke 
that wrings and galls us.— Ezekiel Hopkins. 


From the London Quarterly. 
LIFE IN JAVA. 
(Continued from page 813—Vol. 21.) 


The lakes and rivers of Java, though numer- 
ous, are generally of insignificant size. In very 
few cases are the rivers navigable, but they are 
largely used for purposes of irrigation. The 
temperature of the island is singularly equable, 
ranging near the sea level from seventy to nine- 
ty degrees. In the higher levels it is more 
various. There is no snow at any season. 
Even the loftiest mountain summits are clothed, 
in the coldest weather, with but a thin sheet of 
hoar-frost. In some districts there is a slight 
miasma, arising more perhaps from the want 
of proper sanitary precautions than from any 
unhealthiness of the soil; but, generally speak- 
ing, the climate is exceedingly healthy, and 
favorable to the growth of the produce of tem- 
perate latitudes. The flora and fauna are par- 
ticularly rich and diversified. On the lower 
lands are found palms, bananas, amaranthacez, 
aroids, euphorbiacez, and papilionaceous legu- 
mens. Higher up are oaks and laurels, forests 
of gigantic figs and bamboos, ferns and orchids 
of almost every variety, and nepenthes. There 
are more than a hundred species of mamals, 
including tigers, leopards, bats, monkeys, several 
families of deer, and a white rhinoceros. Of 
birds there are nearly one hundred and eighty 
species. Snipes, storks, and herons are found 
in large quantities on the marshy lands ; there 
are eight species of eagles, and seven of owls. 
Besides these, there are partridges, quails pig- 
eons, pelicans, and a very singular variety 
of the cuckoo. Fish are plentiful; there isa 
good supply of oysters ; but fresh-water fish are 
generally inferior. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. D’ Almeida furnishes but little information 
respecting the natural history of the island. 
A story or two about alligators and tigers, with 
here and there an account of a wild-boar hunt 
scarcely satisfy the scientific reader. 

The early history of Java is lost in utter ob- 
security. No records are reliable until 1478, 
when the Hindu religion was overth:own, and 
the Mohammedan enthroned in its place. The 
Dutch, to whom the island now belongs, made 
their appearance first of all in 1595. In 1610 
they had become powerful enough to build a 
fort, near the site on which the town of Batavia 
now stands. For along time they were en- 
gaged in incessant war with the natives, who 
were compelled to succumb to a higher civiliza- 
tion. Province after province was ceded to 
the victors; and at the present time the native 
princes own scarcely one fourteenth of the isl- 
and, and even they ‘are tributary and depend- 
ent. The Dutch confine themselves mainly to 
the suburbs of the town of Batavia, which is a 
place of no mean pretensions. In the business 
quarter there are many stately warehouses of 
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red brick, liberally decorated with florid orna-) nutely each other’s flowing tresses—men as 


ments, and of immense size. In the European 
quarter there are “ fine spacious-looking shops, 
occupied by European tailors, chemists, milli- 
ners,” etc., and also “ elegant mansions situated 
in the midst of carefully-tended gardens, large 
government buildings, and a fine club-house 
which goes by the name of the Harmonie.” 
An extensive green, a mile square, “ faced with 
fine large houses, and traversed by roads lined 
with rows of trees on each side,” and a race course 
which owes its existence to the enterprise of 
the English residents, give a European aspect to 
this quarter of the town. Another quarter is 
occupied by Chinese colonists, who are to be 
found here in swarms, as, indeed, in almost 
every other place in which money may be 
made. It must be up-hill work for them in 
Java, for they are heavily taxed by the Dutch. 
When they enter as settlers, when they assume 
the rank of citiezns, and when they leave, they 
are mulcted most heavily. 

The interior of Java is peopled mainly by 
the natives, who are of the Malayan type, of 
short stature, high cheek bones, brown com- 
plexion with a shade of yellow, and keen black 
eyes. The traveller who wishes to visit the 
Vorsten Landen, or country of the native 
princes, must provide himself with a passport, 
after satisfying the authorities as to his profes- 
sion, his last place of residence, and the length 
of time he intends to spend in Java. For the 
convenience of travellers a system of posts has 
been established. These are generally at dis- 
tances of ten miles, “On ordering bis first 
horses, the traveller is expected to state the in- 
tended day’s journey, and the intimation to 
this effect travels from post to post.” Hence 
little time is lost, especially as the horses are 
kept at full gallop, and run at the rate of twen- 
ty miles an hour. This pace, however, is only 
kept up by the efforts of the /opers, who, like 
the donkey-boys at Cairo, terrify the poor ani- 
mals with their voices and whips. The coucer, 
or coachman, confines himself merely to volleys 
of that kind of whip-cracking which a Javanese 
driver alone can produce. The great drawback 
to the postal system is that you can never be sure 
of your horses when you have ordered them. 
Any government officer, who requires horses 
tor the discharge of his duties, can counter- 
mand the orders of travellers, and use the 
horses himself. Sometimes the journey is 
varied by a sail on the canals, of which, of 
course, there are very many. A Dutchman 
could not exist without canals. Some of the ca- 
nals in Java are from eighty to ninety feet in 
width, and walled on both sides with solid 
stone-work. In the canal boats the company is 
often more picturesque than pleasant. Groups of 
greasy natives, for the want of something else 
to do, occupy themeelves “in examining mi- 


well as women—proclaiming ever and anon, by 
a dexterous movement of the finger and thumb, 
the capture made, the victim slain.” 
(To be continued.) 
—_——..99 


THE CHICAGO LAKE TUNNEL. 


A few days since the Common Council of 
Chicago made an inspection on the Lake Tun- 
nel. The 7ribune says:— 

‘The bottom was reached in safety, and the 
party stepped out into the void—a long bore, 
five feet in diameter, and stretching away lake- 
ward a distance of eleven bundred and twenty 
feet—nearly one-quarter of amile. A platform 
raised nine or ten inches from the bottom gave 
a good foothold, but left a rather humiliating 
amount of perpendicular room in which to walk. 
But the party set forward, bent (nearly double) 
on exploring the farthest recesses of the gloomy 
vault. “T'was along, wearisome creep, and long 
before the end was reached, the knees and back 
began to tire, while the elevated temperature— 
fifty-eight degrees—made it uncomfortably 
warm. 

“ People who are accustomed to the idea of 
cool cellars in summer may be surprised at being 
told that the temperature at nearly eighty feet 
below the lake surface is so much greater than 
above ground, but such is the fact. There is a 
uniform temperature all the year round at a 
point about sixty feet below the surface, the 
average only varying with the latitude ; in the 
latitude of Chicago it is about fifty-two degrees ; 
the balance of six degrees being due to the 
evolution of carbonic acid gas from the lungs 
of the workmen and the burning lamps. Were 
not a good system of ventilation in use, chang- 
ing the air often, the mercury in the thermome- 
ter would rise much higher trom the operation 
of the above-mentioned cause. 

“Down in that work the ventilation is as 
good as could be desired. A thorough draft is 
kept up through a large pipe extending the 
whole length of the work, and the operation of 
this is needed only to change the air made foul 
by breathing and boring. The soil through 
which the miners are digging is remarkably 
free from those poisonous gases which are so 
great an obstacle in most underground opera- 
tions. Only twice have the workmen been 
troubled with gaseous outbreaks, and but one 
of those was of such magnitude as to necessi- 
tate a suspension of labor. 

At first this work was attended with many 
difficulties, the shifting sand offered an impedi- 
ment at the beginning, which was only over- 
come by the employment of iron cylinders for 
the upper twenty seven feet of the shaft ; and 
the pumps clogged, and the gearing broke, but 
now all goes on smoothly—save an occasional 
strike among the workmen—and the work pro- 
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at which it will combine with oxygen, so that 
as the last of the hydrogen passes away, the 
fire is extinguished, leaving the carbon in the 
form of tinder. If paper is kindled in suffi- 
cient mass to keep up the temperature of the 
carbon to the combustion point, it also will 
combine with the oxygen of the air to form 
carbonic acid, which will pass off as a gas, leav- 
ing only the incombustible ash, which is the 
small quantity of mineral matter contained in 
the paper.— Sci. Amer. 
THE SECRETS OF THE DEEP. 

What has become of the innumerable bones 
and teeth and scales of fishes that, for all the 
years gone by, have died in the broad Atlantic ? 
Where are the remains of the many ships that 
have been swallowed up by its waves? Where 
the gravel heaps left behind by the icebergs 
that have been melted in floating down from 
the polar seas? Where also the substances 
drifted across by the Gulf Stream and other 
currents that traverse the ocean? Nothing 
—not one solitary indication of all these, but in 
their place an impalpable, tenacious mud, every- 
where extending, and made up of little parti- 
cles of carbonate of lime secreted by countless 
myriads of animalcules, the food perhaps of the 
whale and fishes of the surface, but more prob- 
ably the sole inhabitants of those great depths 
which other animals more highly organized 
would in vain attempt to penetrate. Truly may 
we say that the secrets of the deep are mysteri- 
ous and grandgand that the search after them 
repays the labor of investigation. By the in- 
vestigations of modern observers we {find laid 
open for our observation the great valley of the 
Atlantic, descending, by a succession of broad 
terraces and step-like cliffs, to a gully or ravine 
some 70,000 feet below the high ridges of the 
Andes and Himalaya Mountains. Like a vast 
amphitheatre, their terraces appear to surround 
a central comparatively small arena. On one 
principal upper floor, ten to fifteen thousand 
feet below the present sea ievel, we have dis- 
covered the inhabitants, and already all trace 
of our world above is lost; all high forms of or- 
ganic life are absent ; and nothing remains but 
skeletons of the simplest animals, of which it 
may almost be said that but one or two specific 
forms can be determined—certainly nine tenths 
of the solid material consisting of the remains 
of one species only. What may be expected 
when the deeper levels are dredged, and we 
bring up the material of which they consist ? 
What will be the direction of the line of deep- 
est depression, and how will it agree with the 
adjacent line of greatest elevation? What 
will be the inhabitants of that part of the ocean 
bottom fully double the depth, concerning 
which we have only very recently obtained in- 
formation, where the pressure of the water is 


ceeds nearly as fast as it would above ground. 
The miners dig out the clay, making a cylindrical 
bole of about six feet and a half in diameter, load- 
ing the clay on little cars, which are then run 
on a tramway to the shaft and thence elevated 
to the openair. They are followed at a distance 
of a few feet by the masons who lay the bricks 
in two courses, packing them into the clay 
round the lower half of the arch, and filling io 
with cement on the upper haif. The whole is 
thus made compact, and capable of resisting 
any pressure short of one of those general up- 
heavals which in times past have revolutionized 
the surface of our globe. ‘Ihe whole thing is 
solid as the rock itself, and there seems no rea- 
son to apprehend a collapse either outward or 
inward. If the work should be finished with- 
out accident, it would seem that there is no 
chance for future displacement. 

The work is now progressing at the rate of ten 
linear feet per day of twenty-four hours, the 
men being worked in three gangs, each of 
which takes an eight hours’ shift ; so that the 
job is prosecuted night and day. Nearly half 
a mile will have been finished by the first of 
May, at which time the now finished crib will 
be taken out to its destination—two miles from 
shore—and sunk ; the work will then proceed 
from both ends, and the whole tunnel be finish- 
ed and in running order by the end of 1866.” — 
Sct. Amer. 
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TINDER. 


When a picce of paper is set on fire, it all 
burns up except the tinder—which comes from 
the hot blaze unburned. And yet, if a spark 
fall upon this tinder it will catch fire and burn 
far more readily and surely than paper will. 
Why does it not burn in the blaze with the 
other portions of the paper ? 

Paper is made mostly of vegetable fibre, 
which is composed principally of carbon, oxygen 
and hydrogen. The three elements when com- 
bined in this substance are all solid, but if they 
are separated, the oxygen and hydrogen take 
the gaseous form, while carbon continues solid. 
By the application of heat vegetable fibre 
is decomposed, when the oxygen and hydrogen 
expand into gases. As the hydrogen at the 
high temperature comes in contact with the 
oxygen of the air, it combines with it to form 
water; in other words, it burns in the form of 
a blaze. 

Could the carbon come in contact with the 
oxygen of the air at the high temperature of 
ted heat, it also would be burned, but the vol- 
ume of hydrogen envelopes it, thus preserving 
it from contact with the air. The body of hy- 
drogen itself burns only upon its outer surface. 

The heat absorbed by the hydrogen in its 
change from the solid to the gaseous state 
cools down the carbon below the temperature 
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nearly seven tons to the square inch of surface, 
and where each cubic foot of water probably oc- 
cupies less space by one hundred cubic inches 
than it would do if lifted to the surface, owing 
to the weight of the superincumbent column of 
water resting upon it? These are queries yet 
unanswered, but to many, if notall of them, we 
may expect to receive satisfactory answers be- 
fore long. The facts that remain to be deter- 
mined are hardly more difficult to make out 
than those we have already mastered ; and the 
investigations, when once fairly set on foot, will 
probably soon leave little to be desired. The 
soundings that formerly could not be attempt- 
ed, except in the calmest weather, and with 
the certainty of half a day’s severe and inces- 
sant labor, are now completed, not only in ordi- 
nary weather, but even in a fresh breeze and 
disturbed sea, in a couple of hours ; and whilst 
according to former methods, there was more 
probability of enormous error than of accuracy, 
the result is now to be depended on, in almost 
every case, within very moderate limits.— Pro- 
Sessor Ansted. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour aND Mgau.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, and it is utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $10a10 50. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 

Gratx.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportation, 
prices are entirely nominal. A small sale of Rye at 
$1 60. 3000 bush. Yellow Corn sol $1 3041 40, 
but buyers now refuse to pay thesefigures. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the foilowing prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion: --+--+-+-+++-+ 60 cts. 
Y'wo imsertionB: +--+ -++-++ ccecccccccserceesees $1 00 
Three insertions: ---.-++++-++++ et Pe ee ee ereeessce 1 20 
For every additional insertion-----..--......- 40 cts. 


For every additional line or part thereof....-- 10 ets. 
Always payable when ordered. 
Philata, 31 mo. Ll, 1865. 
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UTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, or Pumape.pata, 
N Office, No. 5, 8. Fifth Street. CHARTER PERPETUAL. MUTUAL 
SYSTEM EXCLUSIVELY. 1st mo., 1865, Assets $76,881 88. 

Directors,—CALEB CLOTHIER, WILLIAM P. REEDER, SENECA £. MALONE, 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, TH)MA8 MATHER, JOSEPH W. MOORK, T. E. CHAP- 
MAN, EDWARD M. NEEDLES, SIMEON MATLACK, WILSON M. JENKINS, 
AARON W. GASKILL, LUKENS WEBSTER. 

Cates CLoTuicR, President. Seneca KE. Matons, Vice President. 

Taomas Matuer, Treasurer. T. ELwoop Cuapman, Secretary. 

6t. 

a ig aca ccacai 
ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUEK. A Boarpine ScHooL ror 
GIRLS. 

THE S: RING ANB SuMMER TeRM of this healthfully and beauti- 
fully located Institution, will open, 5th month 22d, 1865, and 
continue in session twelve weeks. For terms of admission and 
other particulars, see circular, which may be had on application 
to the Principals, Attleboro P. 0., Bucas na Pennsylvania, 


L J. GRAHAME. Princt 
Jane P. GRAHAME, rincipals. 


4.1. 13t. 624 
HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makes a specialty of that part of the Hatting Business, 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.65. wexF. 











, oa i igi ai 
EMOVAL.—BENJAMIN S?RattTon would inform his friends and 
; the public generally, that he has removed his Lapies’ SHom 
store from 910 Arch Street, to 237 South Kighth Street, where 
he hopes by strict attention to business, to receive the patronage 
that he has heretofore been favored with. 
4. 1. 4t. 422. w. x. m 





~~, CERTIFICATES, by Frienps’ Ceremony; ( wil! 
answer where one party is not a member,) and filled up in 

a beautiful manuer, specimens of which may be seen. Also Wed- 

ding Cards and Invitations, either engraved, printed, or written, 

in superior styles, with box for the Certificate. and envelopes of 

the finest quality. for the Cards, all of them sent by mail, if re- 

quisite. ‘T. E. Cuapman, No. 5 South Fifth Street. 

12t. 325.610. v 8 N. 





RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 Market Street, 
below Ninth, invite an examination of their stock of House- 

keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and Cutlery. Its variety 

will be constantly increased by the addition of new and improved 

articles. Clothes-wringers, of several patterns, for sale. Printed 

Catalogues of our Goods, combined with many useful recipes, 

and other infurmation, furnisbed on application. 

3. 25, 5Ut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 








= “OSWEGO INSTITUTE” FOR SALE OR TO LET, 

The subscriber offers to sell or let the property known as the 
Uswego Institute, situated at Oswego Village, Duchess county, N. 
\., 12 miles east of Po’keepsie. It is within a few rods of Friends’ 
Meeting: house, in a pleasant and healthy portion of the country* 
and has previously received a full share of public patronage. 
The buildings are in good repair, and fitted up throughout to ac 
commuodate about forty boarders. 

it will be disposed of with furniture and school fixtures, if de- 
sired, offering a rare opportunity now for any one wishing to en- 
gage in the business. for further particulars address the sub- 
seriber at Uswego village P. U., or enquire at his residence, three 


miles west of the Institute. 
3. 11, 4t, 4. 1. Dv. FN.) ANDREW A. SKIDMORE. 


AND AGENCY.—Jonathan Tylor offers himself, in connection 
with his uther business, as # Land Agent for the Society of 
friends and others, who may want to purchase lands within the 
limits of the Southern quarter. He is weil acquainted with most 
of the Friends belonging to this quarter, aud much of the lands 
near its particular meetungs. Nurthero Friends and others who 
may Wish to purchase lands amongst us are particularly invited 
to this advertisement, aud if they wish to come wud see said lands 
by the way of Philadelphia, should take the morning train from 
Broad and Prime streets to Harringtun, Delaware, then the stage, 
which runs daliy to Denton, where they way enquire tor J. Tylor, 
who will give every facility in his power to enable them to go 
about and see the iands fur sale, and make selections that they 


may wish to purchase. Address 
J. TYLOR, Denton, Md. 


References.—J. C. Turnpenny, corner 10th and Spruce, Phila. 
Dillwyn varrish, 1017 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
J. Jamison, 66 and 68 N. Water street, Phila. 
J. Pearson, 119 Light st. Wharf, Baitimore. 

8. 11, 12t, 5. 27, P. WV. NZ 





ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wail Papers; Window-Shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered ; also vil Cloth and Lin- 
en, for shading; Firebourd aud ‘transom papers, &c., &. 
Workmen sent to any part of the couutry, at city rates. 
DAMUEL F, BALVERSTON & SON, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
8.11. 12t. 5.6.x NZD. 





SIPRING TERM OF CUNCURDVILLE SEMINARY, on the 
S Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, 20 miles west 
ot Philadelphia, will commence 3d mouth 21, 1865, and continue 
Twelve Weeks, to 6th month 9th. for Particulars, address 
JOSEPH SHORTLIVGE, or AUGUSTUS U. NOKRIS, 
2.4. 8t. 325. e.m.n. Concordviile, Delaware Co., Penn’a. 





\HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Chester Coun- 
ty Pa. The Spring erm of this Institution will commence 
on the 27th of Third month, and continue 12 weeks. 
Price for this Term, $v0. J. K. Taytor, Principal. 
2 mo. 18, 12t. 415f. x. a. 











HE UNDERSIGNED informs his Friends, that he has taken the 
STOKK, No. 107 North 4th Street, above Arch, where he will 
keep a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMEKES & VESTINGS, 
which he will make to order, and iu guvd style,, at reasonable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ clothing. 
2d mo. 18, 1865. 13t. 515. F. 1. Vv. P. Wa. HAWEINS. 
w"; HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 5 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 
7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PaMputet and general Jos Printers, 243 Arch 8t. 





